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S FATHERS OF FHILOSOPHY.-II. 

NE lash of the whip, 
'oneplunge of the spur 
—or better, one kind 
word — is enough 
start the willing steed 
to action, and to give 
free vent to that glori¬ 
ous motion which, to 
the accomplished ri¬ 
der, produces in him 
that centaur-like feeling, and is the hight of his joy. 
So was it with Greece. No sooner had Thales set the 
example, than physical investigation and subtle reason¬ 
ing seemed to be the very thing that the Grecian mind 
had been wanting, and philosophy really became “the 
rage.” Followers quickly gathered around the old phi¬ 
losopher or embraced his doctrines, and many of these 
Ionic thinkers became truly famous, the immediate 
cessors of Thales, in chronological order, being 

ANAXIMANDEB AND ANAXIMENES. 

They were both fellow-townsmen of Thales, being 
bom in Miletus, the former in 610 B. C. and the latter 
in 556 B. C., or thereabouts, for we are not positive 
to their exact birth-place or date. It has been inferred 
that Anaximander was at one time an instructor of 
youth, for there is an anecdote recorded of him which 
would lead us-to make such a conjecture. Being 
laughed at for singing or reciting his verses ill, he said, 
“We must do better for the sake of the boys.” This 
idea is strengthened by the fact that he was the first 
who taught philosophy in a public school; Thales having 
been satisfied to enunciate his discoveries and doctrines 
to a select and appreciative few. He made a connected 
series of geometrical truths, and was the first who 
marked out the surface of the earth and- divided the 
land and water on an artificial globe. But grander than 
all and greater than all, was his appreciation and appli 
cation of Cadmus’ invention, the art of writing, for he 
laid aside the defective method of oral tradition and 
committed the principles of natural science to writing. 
It has been asserted that he invented the sun-dial, but 
we think that Herodotus was right in assigning it to th( 
Babylonians, although he may have used a gnomon t< 
verify Thales’ observations. 

An old encyclopedia which we have consulted, says: 
“It is related of him that he predicted an earthquake: 
but we need not say that, as this is impossible, the rela¬ 
tion must be fabulous.” Now we know that many 
earthquakes and volcanoes are periodic, and therefore if 
Anaximander knew, from observation or tradition, this 
fact, it would not be quite so impossible as our authority 
imagines. The principles that he taught were, that all 
things came from infinity, and terminate in it, and that the 
universe, though changeable in its parts, is immutable 
as a whole. He believed the stars to be gods, or inhab¬ 
ited and animated by portions of divinity. The sun he 
stated to be twenty-eight times larger than the earth, 
which was not quite true, as the sun is thirteen hundred 
thousand times greater in bulk than our little planet. 
This great man, who had done much to introduce method 
into the philosophy of his day, and who had originated 
many ideas, died at the age of sixty-four, leaving behind 
him a sect or body of followers who have been called 
Anaximandrians. 

The Anaximenes who interests us, it must be recol¬ 
lected, is not the Greek rhetorician and historian who 


was the instructor of‘Alexander the Great, and who 
the life of that great conqueror and his father, 
Philip of Macedon; but ours is the one who expounded 
fully than Thales had done his philosophical doc- 
to the young and old of Greece. The astronomy 
which he taught sounds odd in our ears, but when we 
recollect that the telescope was unknown, and all their 
observations with the naked eye were colored and 
refracted by and through a superstitious medium, we 
shall be surprised at the boldness of his surmises. We 
imagine him standing on the steps of some classic 
temple, or sitting in some quiet grove with an admiring 
class around him, his splendid eye and finely-chiseled 
features lighted with enthusiasm, as he, extending forth 
his right arm through the folds of his ample robe, ex¬ 
claims, “See you yon crystal plane in which the fiery 
ever and immovably fixed, in which the round 
moon burn their perpetual fires, and the earth, 
like a plane tablet, rests on the buoyant air ? The ether 
that supports us, makes us; for mind, which is the 
essence of all things, is ether, and all the phenomena of 
nature, fire, earth and water, proceed from it or are 
made by it, by rarefaction and condensation!” This 
ivns his teaching, and we have imagined it to be his 
speech, by which he did not give much impetus to dis¬ 
covery, but rather devoted his life to enforcing what was 
already known and believed. The date of his death is 
uncertain, but some think he lived to a good old age. 

PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE ARTS. 

When Daguerre made the discovery of transferring 
ie likenesses of living beings to tablets of metal by a 
pencil of sunlight, it was justly hailed as one of the most 
extraordinary inventions ever developed. At first, and 
for several years afterwards, this art was confined to ob¬ 
taining pictures of persons, but it was at last delivered 
from this limited circle of application. The employment 
of prepared paper (the invention of Fox Talbot) for tak¬ 
ing pictures by the solar beam, was found to be a great 
improvement. The paper being more flexible in its 
nature than the metal plate, the artist soon learned to 
range the woodland and the wild with his portable appa¬ 
ratus, and take pictures of rural scenery as well as those 
of persons. By this art he is now enabled to carry 
home with him the indelible print of the glassy lake 
which he saw sleeping beneath the noontide sun, a copy 
of the ivy-clad cottage on the bank of the river, and pic- 
of the green fields and forests through which he 
roamed. 

One of the most recent and useful applications of this 
t is that of obtaining copies for lithographic printing. 
Owing to the vast number of banks in our country, and 
the great variety of their notes in circulation, an extra¬ 
ordinary amount of temptation is presented to the forger; 
counterfeit bills, therefore, of all denominations, are con¬ 
tinually appearing; and although their authors are de¬ 
tected in one place, they seem, like the dragons’ teeth of 
ancient story, to be continually bringing forth a fresh 
crop in some other form. Photography has been applied 
to furnish a key for detecting these fraudulent bills, 
new weekly periodical, published by Wm. Cousland & 
Co., Nassau-street, this city, contains several plates of 
such bills, and it is therefore a mirror whereby they may 
be examined. The counterfeit bills are copied by pho¬ 
tography on prepared stones, and from these lithographic 
prints of the bills are obtained at a comparatively low 
cost. Of the utility of such a weekly periodical there 
can be no question, as its first number has Jacsimiles of 
the bills of no fewer than one hundred and forty-four 
banks in Massachusetts alone. When this is the case, 
how great must be the number of counterfeit notes on 
all the banks in the country, now in circulation ! 

Another recent and useful application of this art is 
that of taking copies of machines, in whole or in parts, 
Some of our tool and machine manufacturers take photo¬ 
graphic views of every machine which they make; these 
not only serve as records of their products, but the pic¬ 
tures are sent to persons who wish to order similar ma¬ 
chines, so as to give them a clear idea of the article 
which they may wish to purchase. Several machine- 
shops, like that of Messrs. Hoe & Co., in this city, have 
a photographic gallery connected with their drafting de¬ 
partment; and we recently examined some pictures 
taken at Mr. Sellers’ celebrated tool manufactory 
Philadelphia, which were really photographic gems. 

| They resembled shaded drawings of a high order, and 


conveyed an excellent idea of the form and construction 
of the tools represented. 

We have lately examined another new and useful ap¬ 
plication of photography, namely, that of copying works 
of art, such as silver-ware and other like manufactures. 
Thus, Messrs. J. A. & F. Dunworth, No. 395 Broad¬ 
way, manufacturers of silver-plated ware, have a photo¬ 
graphic gallery connected with their rooms, for copying 
their designs, which can be sent to any part of the coun¬ 
try, so that a true idea may be obtained of the form of 
any article which they manufacture; the copy can be trans¬ 
mitted a thousand miles in a letter, and a purchase made 
from the picture almost as safely and satisfactorily as 
from seeing the article itself. 

As we have, in former numbers, described the appli¬ 
cation of photography to engraving, we need not further 
allude to this at present. We have recently heard that 
it is now applied by the designers of new patterns for 
calico-printers to multiply copies at a small expense, 
The new design is copied by photography, which gives 
all the lights and shadows of the pattern, and it only re¬ 
quires to be colored afterwards. Formerly copies were 
only obtained by drawing the whole pattern by hand, 
which was a tedious method in comparison with sunlight 
drafting. 

The field for new applications of this useful and beau¬ 
tiful art is still extensive. The facts which we have set 
forth will no doubt suggest to others new adaptations of 
it, each of equal importance to any which have yet been 
successfully prosecuted'. 

“ VERY ILL.” 

We are sorry for you and you have our sympathy, no 
matter when or where any of you may have occasien to 
use the above expression, and to prove that we do pity 
all who may be laid on a bed of sickness we will give a 
few common-sense hints how to hasten recovery. The 
first grand requisite is patience, a quiet and calm endur¬ 
ance of suffering, and a resignation to the temporary 
loss of health. . Then comes cheerfulness, not of the sick 
alone, but of all around; a cheerful countenance smiling 
over the sick bed can do more good than gallons of physic. 
The mind of the invalid should be kept diverted from the 
ailment, and funny, interesting matter should be read 
aloud for some time every day. The sick room should 
be kept a pattern of cleanliness. It should be well ven¬ 
tilated, cool and light, and lastly, the doctor should be 
chosen for his jollity and £ood humor as much as for his 
scientific attainments; and, we had nearly forgotten to 
mention it, never put a sick person in a curtained bed; 
let them, no matter what the ailment be, have plenty of 
the free life-giving air, and if the light be too strong a 
white shade can be hung before the window, but put none 
around the bed. A person who is sick should always, if 
possible, sleep alone, and as light a covering as is consist¬ 
ent with warmth is the best. By following these rules 
and taking your potions at the proper times, as ordered 
by the doctor, should any of you still continue ill, but 
able to be about, we recommend that you set out on a 
canvassing tour in your neighborhood to procure sub¬ 
scribers for the Scientific American. The exercise, 
with the satisfaction that you are doing good, will restore 
you to perfect health. Try it. 

Repository of the Arts and Sciences. —The Edi¬ 
tors and Publishers of the Scientific American desire to 
make their journal in every sense a complete repository 
of useful information, and to this end they earnestly so¬ 
licit information from the Workshop, the Manufactory, 
the Laboratory, the Farm, and from all other sources 
likelyto afford interest to an inquiring, thinking, intel¬ 
ligent class of readers. The Scientific American is, par 
excellence, the journal of the Inventor, Mechanic, Manu¬ 
facturer, and Man-of-science ; they have, therefore, a 
right to be heard through its columns, and are cordially 
invited to send in their contributions. We hope they 
will send us, from time to time, accounts of their discove¬ 
ries; and such other items of interest as are oc¬ 
curring in their respective locations and in keeping 
with the character of this journal. 


Steam-plowing. —The steam plow of Mr. J. Fawkes, 
of Lancaster, Pa., which lately met with an accident at 
.Philadelphia, as recorded in a former number, will be 
repaired in due season, as we have been informed, and 
exhibited at the Illinois State Fair, to be held in the 
month of September next. 
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THE FATHERS OF PHILO SOPHY.-III. 

R 0 U D L Y the conqueror plants 
his foot upon the vanquished land; 
proudly the mariner regards his 
craft when safely harbored after 
some rough and perilous voyage; 
and with a wholesome and honest 
pride do children in the streets re¬ 
call their city’s mighty dead. The 
feeling of success in the one leads 
us to admiration of the means in 
the other, and the climax is the 
applauding voice of posterity on 
the actor and the means at his command. If, as we do, 
we adore, with all the fullness of hero-worship that is 
within us, the memories of the great soldiers who have, 
from time to time, decorated their race or devastated 
countries, or the great poets who have sung sweetly to 
the entranced ear of genial man, how much more should 
we honor the remembrance of those who have lived lives 
of peace, inculcating honesty into men, and, by their 
example and teaching, improving hnmanity through all 
future ages! Should we not forever hold them in sweet 
memory’s cells, and keep the- recollection of them ever 
green? The voice of all mankind will respond “we 
should!” And it is with this idea and this respect that 
we proceed to enumerate the works and tell the story of 
the life of the founder of the Italic School. 

PYTHAGORAS. 

While the people of Athens were worshiping “The 
Unknown God ” on Mars Hill, and the population of 
Ephesus cried “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” and 
six centuries and a half before Saint Paul, with his 
logical reasoning, told the inhabitants of both cities 
about the true God and the way of salvation, there 
was bom on the island of Samos, not far from the latter 
city, the man Pythagoras, who was in some measure to 
prepare the Grecian mind for the reception of Paul’s 
logic and wisdom. At eighteen years of age, in the 
year 568 B. C., he had, like most youths, a desire to 
travel and study the philosophies and acquire the learn¬ 
ing of foreign lands. His first point was Egypt, where, 
by the interest of the king, Amasia, and after submit¬ 
ting to certain rites, he was admitted into the colleges of 
the priests. He passed twenty-two years in this country 
and then visited other lands, but the route he took or 
the exact countries he visited is so wrapped up in contra¬ 
dictions that it must be left in doubt. On returning to 
his native island he attempted to open a school to teach 
geometry, but the Samians were either too stupid or too 
lazy to profit by his instructions, and he relinquished 
his design. He then visited Delos, and after presenting 
cakes to Apollo, he pretended to receive from the god a 
code of doctrines for the government of men, and with 
the same purpose he repaired to Crete, and was initiated 
into the most sacred mysteries of Greece. It was in 
Greece, at Phlius, that he first assumed the title of 
“philosopher,” or lover of wisdom, in modest distinc¬ 
tion to the title of “sophist,” or wise man, which had 
been conferred upon him. 

Returning to Samos, he went into a semi-circular 
building used by the Samians as a place of public re¬ 
sort, and delivered, with assumed authority, the doc¬ 
trines of his sect, and in a secret cave instructed his 
more chosen followers, But as his discourses had too 
much in them of individual freedom, he had to leave the 
island, and he passed over to the city of Crotona, now 



Otranto, in Italy, on the gulf of Tarentum, and it 
was from this that his sect received the title of the Italic 
School. The inhabitants of Crotona were licentious 
and corrupt in the extreme, but he quickly changed 
them into a sober and frugal people ; and it is said that 
six hundred persons were prevailed upon to submit to 
his severe discipline, which required that they should 
throw all their possessions into the common stock, and 
acquire a habit of silence, docility and gentleness. Af¬ 
ter this the fortitude and self-command of the candidate 
for admission to the knowledge of his more profound 
doctrines had to submit to a long course of severe absti¬ 
nence and rigorous exercise; and to teach them humility 
he exposed them for three years to the jeers, contempt 
and contradiction of their fellows. No animal food was 
eaten by him, and he abstained from pulse and beans. 
Clothed in a flowing white robe, with a crown of gold 
upon his head, he preserved a majesty of demeanor and 
a commanding gravity, and by these means was looked 
up to as a superior being. This we may honestly believe 
was not charlatanry on the part of Pythagoras, but as he 
lived in a superstitious age, and had to talk to a super¬ 
stitious people, he adopted these accessories to obtain a 
respectful hearing. He married Theano, of Crotona, 
and had two sons, Telaugas and Mnesarchus, who took 
charge of the school after his death, which happened in 
the Temple of the Muses, at Metapontium, B. C. 497, 
whither he had fled when persecuted for urging the peo¬ 
ple to the strenuous assertion of their rights, against the 
encroachments of their tyrannical governors. 

Some precepts of his sect are good, such as:—“Above 
all things, govern your tongue.” “ Quit not your sta¬ 
tion without command of the general.” “ Remember 
that the paths of virtue and vice resemble the letter Y.” 
Persius, speaking of this latter precept, said: 

“ There has the Samian Y's instructive make. 

Pointed the road thy doubtful foot should take; 

There warned thy raw and yet unpracticed youth, 

To tread the rising right-hand path of truth.” 

We would not exceed our usual space, and so will de¬ 
fer our account of his musical and other discoveries until 
next week. 

THE HAND. 

The hands are striking objects of power and beauty. 
The ancient masters of painting—Michael Angelo, Ra¬ 
phael, Barry, and others—paid great attention to the 
painting of the hand, and always instilled into them a 
power of expression which harmonized with the features 
of the person represented. No one who has examined 
the works of these great men has failed to recognize this 
marvelous characteristic in their paintings; but modern 
artists generally concentrate all their genius upon the 
execution of the face and form, to the neglect of the 
minutiae of the hands or arms: hence, many historic 
personages are painted with their own faces, but with the 
hands of other individuals quite unlike them in style or 
character. Great orators and actors have paid much at¬ 
tention to the effect which judicious movements of the 
hands always produce upon an audience, in the display 
of some passionate touch of feeling. 

We have now in mind a clergyman whose beautiful 
hand and grace of gesture have given him an enviable 
reputation. He is the admiration of the ladies; and a 
female friend of ours once said to us that, if she had been 
bom deaf, a visit to his church would always have been 
a rich intellectual treat to her; for he had such a hand¬ 
some hand, and his gestures were so graceful and express¬ 
ive, that they convByed as much significance of thought 
to her as his language did to the rest of the audience. 

The idea of beauty is not a mere whim of the mind, 
like the indulgence of a passion for dress, such as jew- 
eliy, laces, cashmere shawls, &c.; but it is based upon 
certain fixed principles, and does not change along with 
the ever-varying alterations in shapes and materials of 
wearing-apparel and ornaments that are constantly oc¬ 
curring in Paris, London and New York. As the effect 
of hands in pictures is rendered more or less pleasing to 
the eye in proportion to the degree of harmony existing 
between all the limbs and features of the figure, so the 
corporeal beauty of every living man or woman may be 
much increased by proper culture; the best cosmetics 
being cleanliness, air and exercise. In the finger-nails, 
for instance, when properly taken care of, there is much 
of beauty; but when neglected, they become, like weeds 
in a garden—a positive disfigurement, betraying an ab¬ 
sence of taste and refinement. To keep them in proper 


order, the finger-nails should be cleaned daily and cut as 
often as once every two weeks; and these operations 
should be done with a sharp pen-knife, which makes a 
much smoother cut than a pait of scissors. A pretty 
hand may be much improved in appearance by careful 
attention to the nails, and even a hand which is not of 
the most graceful type may be rendered more endurable 
to the eye. If the hands and nails are not kept clean, 
and closely trimmed, their adornment with diamonds and 
emeralds will not render them beautiful to the eye of 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE ARTS. 

Another new application of photography has been 
brought to our attention, this week, in the American Jour¬ 
nal of Photography , which contains the specification of a 
patent granted in England to G. Baxter, of London, for 
a new method of coloring photographic pictures. The 
coloring of lithographic and calico prints is executed 
with a separate block, roller or stone for each color, each 
block, &c., being so engraved that it only touches the 
parts of the pattern where the specific color is to be laid. 
The new application embraces this arrangement for put¬ 
ting the colors on pictures taken by photography. The 
engraved blocks for coloring such pictures are worked in 

In our last issue we stated, in reference to the char¬ 
acter of the illustrations of bank-bills in “ Hewet’s En¬ 
cyclopedia of American Bank-Note Currency,” (pub¬ 
lished by Wm. Cousland & Co., this city) that the num¬ 
ber then before us contained facsimiles of counterfeits 
upon 144 Massachusetts banks. We ought to have stated 
that it contained 144 illustrations of genuine bank-bills 
of banks in Boston ; it being the publishers’ intention 
to arrange the whole work in alphabetical order, com¬ 
mencing with Massachusetts, then giving the banks of 
the other New England States, and then those of the 
middle, western and southern States and Canada, in 
regular succession, each weekly number containing 144 
specimens of good bills. We were led to make the erro¬ 
neous statement above alluded to from a casual glance at 
the index of the first number, which enumerated, as 
we now find, only the counterfeits existing on certain 
genuine bills therein engraved. So far as the descrip¬ 
tion given referred to photography applied to the detec¬ 
tion of counterfeit bank-notes, the principle is the same 
—the specific object of the article was to point out a new 
application of the photographic art. 


The Pictorial Webster’s Dictionary. —We have 
received the above work from the publishers, G. & C. 
Merriam, of Springfield, Mass., and it fully answers all 
our expectations. In looking through its pages, even 
cursorily, we soon discover the value of the pictorial 
additions; for thousands of obscure words, whose mean¬ 
ing can only be faintly explained by great circumlocution 
of definitions, stand clearly forth in their significance and 
use when the illustrations place their practical applioa- 
tions before the eyes of the reader. We did think that 
it would be of especial benefit to young folks, but we now 
think (to make an Hibemicism) that it will be of especial 
benefit to everybody. A valuable feature is the table 
giving the pronunciation of the names of distinguished 
persons, as there is nothing more awkward and grating 
to the ear as to hear the names of giants in science and 
literature wrongly pronounced. Nearly 10,000 new 
words have been added, and altogether it may justly 
claim the proud position of the king of dictionaries. 


Blanchard’s Steam-Boiler. —We learn from the 
Eastern Argus, of Portland, Maine, that a trial-trip has 
been made at that place with the steam-tug Tiger, fitted 
up with Mr. Blanchard’s improvements (illustrated and 
described on page 412, Volume XIII., Scientific 
American), and the result was a saving of nearly one- 
half the fuel that would have been used had it been con¬ 
sumed in the ordinary manner. 


Not Quite a Humbug. —The Vermont gold discover¬ 
ies are not all humbug. A few men are regularily at 
work (according to the Springfield Republican, which has 
sent a special reporter there) and gold in small quanti¬ 
ties is the result of their labors. One man with another 
to help him, got $2.75 in a day, and a person named 
Hankerson, a regular miner, had $ 5 or $6 in his troughs, 
as the result of a day’s work. 




















